JOURNEY 
THROUGH 


RAJASTHAN 


[The writer of this travelogue had accompanied the 

Secretary of the Sangeet Natak Akadami when 

she went on a tour of Rajasthan as a member of 
the Folk Dance Selection Committee—Ed.] 


THE hoary legends of Rajasthan flashed across 

the mind amidst the thunder of war-drums 
and the clash of swords. A cavalcade of saffron- 
clad heroes passed by holding aloft the banner 
of victory. An army of Charans (bards) followed 
and their songs, soul-stirring and virile, rever- 
berated everywhere. Then the tumult faded 
away into the distance and a faint, lilting tune 
of Mand broke the spell. Our train had stopped 
ay Marwar Station. And there was music 
galore all around us. Scattered all over the 
station were groups of wandering minstrels 
Singing to the enchanting accompaniment of 
Ravanhatta, the unique musical instrument of 
Rajasthani bards. I wonder if any other string- 
ed instrument can surpass this indigenous 
imstrument of Rajasthan in its sweetness! I 
noticed that each group consisted of a man and. 
4 woman with one or two children clustered 
round their parents, the man playing the ins- 
trument and the rest joining him in singing. 
These were the last of the bards who once held 
Sway over the minds of the heroic Rajputs. 


Nirmalaji called a group of singers to her 
compartment and asked them if they could sing 
a few varieties of Mand. Soon we were to have 
our fill of Mand, Bharthari, Dhola-Maru and 
many more ballads from different groups, often 
vying with each other in their zeal. This was 
iow we began our Rajasthan tour. Along with 
its heroic legends, Rajasthan is a repository of a 
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- place in our itinerary was Jaipur. 


By GOVIND VIDYARTHI 





A Panel from Sikar 


rich tradition of music and dance and we were 
going to enjoy and record more and more of it. 


We went straight to Udaipur, and saw the 
Gouri dance performed by Bhils as well as.a 
few other dances, such as Ghumer, Cutchi Ghodi, 
etc., arranged for the Folk Dance Committee by 
the Bharatiya Loka Kala Mandal. Our crowd- 
ed programme in the city included a number of 
functions organised by local cultural insti- 
tutions in honour of the Secretary of the San- 
geet Natak Akadami. 


With the help of the Bharatiya Loka Kala 
Mandal wewere able to record a number of 
folk songs including songs of Ghumer and the 
ballad on Dhola- Maru. 


We motored to Dungarpur and witnessed 
more dances by Bhils of adjacent areas. Next 
But between 
Udaipur and Jaipur lay the great musical tradi- 
tions of Nathdwara and Kankroli and we decid- 
ed to visit these places on our way. 


The temples of Shri Nathji or Gowardhan- 
nathji at Nathdwara and Dwarakanathji at 
Kankroli have been seats of music from the 
very beginning of their existence. Nathdwara, 
the most important of the two is well-known 
also for its great tradition of painting. Their 
history goes back to 17th century when images 





Musicians of Nathdwara 


removed from Mathura temples that were 
under threats of enemy attacks were installed in 
these temples. With the images had migrated 
the best of musicians carrying with them a great 
tradition of dance and music. And _ these 
temples have been zealously guarding this 
heritage. 


While Ras Lila, the dance-drama based on 
the life of Lord Krishna, is performed with 
great pomp and ceremony in Nathdwara and 
Kankroli temples every year, music accompanies 
the various routines connected with the daily 
life of the Lord observed with meticulous care. 
It is said that these temples follow the pattern 
of music and dance as set jointly by Shri 
Swami Haridas and Shri Vallabhacharya 
whose descendents manage these temples. 


The road to Nathdwara passes through the 
picturesque ranges of Aravali. On our way 
we halted for sometime at Kailaspuri, sanctified 
by the ancient temple of Ekalingeswara. Among 
the cluster of temples we saw an architectural 
beauty, a temple with which the name of the 
great saint-poet and singer, Mira Bai is asso- 
ciated. Friezes of exquisite beauty adorn the 
walls of this temple. The series of dance and 
music panels inscribed on it give the impres- 
sion as if they were illustrations meant for the 
text of Natya Shastra or some similar treatise 
on the subject. Of. particular charm was a 
figure of Natvar Krishna dancing with his 
flute. 


Compared to the Mira Bai temple Nathad- 
wara temple has no architectural beauty. Its 
outward appearance is like that of a large and 
well fortified house. It is said that it was built 
in this fashion so that enemies could not distin- 
guish it from other dwelling places. That is 


probably the reason why it is locally known as 
“Mahal”. 


The Nathdwara temple doors open four or 
five times a day, for fifteen minutes at a time. 
A large crowd of people wait for long in the 
adjacent enclosures and when the doors are 
open they rush forth ina sort of frenzy. We 
were, however, let in by a side door earlier, so 
that we could be there before the onrush of the 
crowd. It wasthe time of the Uthapan Bhog 
and the music mainly consisted of a Veena 
recital which was really enchanting. But it 
was soon drowned in the cacophony created 
by the devotees who emerged through the 
numerous doors of the enclosure uttering 
weird sounds. This rush turned into a virtual 
stampede when priests from their vantage posi- 
tion inside the temple began showering blows 
on the crowd using twisted cloth as whips. 
This was a time-honoured custom, we were 
told ! 


We had, however, the chance of meeting the 
temple musicians in a calmer. atmosphere out- 
side. From them we could get a glimpse of the 
musical life of the temple which follows a rigid 
pattern in the selection of ragas played or sung. 


Thus at the time of the Mangal Darshan, 
i.e., the time when the Lord is supposed to 
wake up, the temple echoes with songs sung in 
ragas Bhairav, Vibhas, Devgandhar and Ram- 
kali. A little after comes the time of the 
Sringar, when Asavari and Bilawal ragas are 
sung. During winter, however, Malkauns, 
Lalit, Paraj and Hindol ragas are sung at this 
time. At about 8.30 in the morning comes the 


time of Gwal Darshan when the events connect- 
ed with the childhood of the Lord is sung in 
At 10 A.M. the Lord has his 


Bilawal Raga. 





Shri Mannalalji of Kankroli 
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Raj Bhog and the favourite ragas sung at the 
time of his repast are Bindrabani Sarang and 
Goud Sarang. During Gangour festivals Shudh 
Sarang, Asavari and Todi take the place of the 
above two. Then comes the Uthhapan Bhog 
of the Lord, at about four in the evening and he 
is entertained to Ragas Nat, Purabi and Kalyan, 
mainly played on Veena. At about seven in the 
evening comes Shayan, when the Lord retires 
for his night’s rest, and the ragas Kedara, 
Hamir, Kanada, and Eman are played and sung 
for his pleasure. 


Among the musicians of Nathdwara was the 
60-year old Kaluramji, an accomplished Nakara 
player and the head Nakkarchi of the temple. 
A whole life dedicated to music and in the 
service of Shri Nathji, Kaluramji has the uni- 
que distinction of being admitted into the 
temple precincts where the members of his 
community are not allowed. It is in one way 
the recognition of the art of music of which he 
is a master. Kaluramji’s family has been in 
Nathdwara for many generations. He had his 
early training under his father, Shri Balramji, 
who was an able Nakkara player of Nathdwara. 
Then he underwent a course of advanced 
training under Shri Chainramji who was the 
head Nakkarchi of the temple. Under his able 
guidance, Shri Kaluramji acquired a full 
Mastery over the intricacies of the art. The 
late Goswami Maharaj Shri Gowardhanlalji sent 
this promising musician to Banaras for further 
training, and later following the death of Shri 
Chainramji, appointed him as the head Nak- 
karchi of the temple. 


It was a delightful experience to watch this 
maestro demonstrate 
his skill. Unfortu- 
nately he is the last 
in the family having 
no son to continue 
his tradition. He is 
however anxious to 
teach all that he 
knows to anyone 
willing to learn the 
art from him. 


At the temple of 
Dwarakanathji in 
Kankroli we met and 
heard Shri Manna- 
lalji, the chief musi- 
cian. 88-year old 
Mannalalji lost his 
eye - sight some 20 





Flute Players, Amber 
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Dancing Figures from Jaipur Museum 


years ago. Undisturbed by the huge gathering 
of people around him he sat down with his 150- 
year old Veena and was soon lost in the enchant- 
ing music which his nimble fingers coaxed the 
instrument to yield. Mannalalji’s family has 
been a part of the temple choir for 3 genera- 
tions. At the age of 12 he started his training 
in vocal and instrumental music under Teekam- 
dasji, a reputed musician of the place. The 
Goswami Maharaj Balkrishnalalji of Kankroli, 
a great patron of Veena and himself a reputed 
Veena player encouraged Mannalalji to con- 
centrate on the Veena. In his younger days he 
had given several recitals outside Kankroli and 
when we asked him about the musicians he had 
heard and liked he remembered a few names 
such as Chandan Choube and Ganesh Choube of 
Mathura (vocalists), Manmohan, Lallan Ustad 
and Madhavji (Sitarias). He also recalled 
having seen the Kathak performance of Maharaj 
Bindadin. 


In Jaipur and Amber we visited museums 
and saw some excellent specimens of music and 
dance panels excavated from various sites of 
ancient glory in Rajasthan. We also stumbled 
into a band of Pungi players belonging to the 
Nath community. Shri Harinath, the head 
of the group played various tunes for us to 
record such as Lahare, Panihari, Zala, Umrav, 
Gorbund, Bhajan and Nogji, the last one is 
played by them on Nagpanchami day as an 
invocation to Nag Deity. 


While ona visit to Manpur Tilada, more 
than 20 miles away from Jaipur we met a group 
of Nats,a class of popular entertainers specia- 
lised in acrobatics, dancing and music. With 
the changes in social and political life their 
traditional calling does not pay any more and 
they have fallen back on the land for earning 
a living. Nevertheless they were eager to 
demonstrate their skill before us. While two 
young women demonstrated various acrobatic 
feats, the 70-year old Allarakhi sang songs 


and interpreted them in dance. We discovered 
that she had learnt classical music in her young 
days under acertain Ustad Mehtab of Naval- 
garh. She volunteered to sing various songs 
from her now almost forgotten collection and 
came all the way to Jaipur for our recording. 


Sikar was our next destination, We reached 
there when the life of the city was almost para- 
lysed by torrential rains that were going 
on for some days. The folk dance performances 
arranged for the committee could not take 
place in the open. Parties expected from dis- 
tant places could not reach due to floods in the 
rivers. A few parties had come from the near- 
by villages and the performances were kept 
for the night in a hall. 


However, Sikar museum was a great attrac- 
tion for us. We had heard of a good collection 
of music and dance panels excavated from 
various places in the State. But it was already 
late and the museum was closed. Yet we de- 
cided to take achance. As luck would have 
it, the Rao Raja of Sikar, drove in when we 
were around the museum. Attired in simple 
Khaki clothes, the former ruler of the State 
who had once taken up arms against the 
British rulers in defence of his honour and 
self-respect, was rather surprised to see us 
there at such a late hour. However he was 
cordial and offered us all hospitality. When 
we told him the purpose of our visit he ordered 
the keeper of the museum to open the 
doors and took us round. I was able to 
take flash photographs of a few of the large 
collection of panels in the museum. ‘The Rao 





Shri Harinath, Pungi Player 





Sohag Sena 


. 


Saheb invited us to visit the place again so 
that we could get a better chance of studying 
the collection at the museum and also at his 
palace. He surprised us again when he forced 
us to take his car to return to the guest house 
while he waited in the dark corridors of the 
museum. 


At the folk-dance performance in the night 
we saw an old Chang player, Sohag Sena, and 
he was thrilled to get an interested audience. 
He demonstrated his skill on the instrument 
while with slow steps he moved back and forth 
keeping rhythm with jingles tied round his 
ankles. 


_ Many such people we met during our short 
journey through Rajasthan who gave usa few 
glimpses of the vast cultural treasures hidden 
in ourland. Born of the people they flourish, 
among them sharing their sorrows and _happi- 
ness. For endless generations our cultural 
traditions have been kept alive by similar people 
serving as links in the unbroken chain and 
then passing away unsung and unhonoured 
even as the great artists who created our 
Ajantas, Elloras and Konaraks. 
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